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Asa refugeechild, I encountered many 
difficulties and chalienges in the pubiic 
schools. Today, a generation later, many, 
many chi I dren face the same probi ems. As 
a result, countless bilingual and limited- 
English-proficient students are lagging 
behind their peers. Minority students 
are being labeled and treated differently 
from their dassmates. Although equally 
capable, they are receiving a second-ciass 
education. The reason is the hidden cur- 
riculum in the current American educa- 
tional system. 

What is a hidden curricuium? Posner 
(1995) defined a hidden curriculum as 
instructional norms and values not openly 
acknowledged by teachers or school offidals. 
That curriculum generally is concerned 
with "issues of gender, class and race, and 
authority" as well as "which children can 
succeed at various kinds of knowledge" 
(Giroux & Purpel, 1983, cited in Posner, 
p.l2). A hidden curriculum is also known 
as the i nformal or implicit curriculum. 

Most people would not even think that 
schools could have hidden agendas. But 
there is something called "school culture," 
which is a hegemonic value system under 
which schools operate. For instance, in 
2005, the Education Trust-West studied 
the largest school districts in California 
and found that the schools serving black. 
Latino, and poor minority students spend 
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as estimated $3,000 less per teacher. In 
other words, these schools only recruit 
underpaid, less experienced, and newer 
teachers to teach minority students. 

Parents usual ly thi nk that the Ameri- 
can public education system isso wonder- 
ful when they learn that their students 
are getting "As" or "Bs" and have perfect 
citizenship marks. Most parents, espe- 
cially bilingual, immigrant, and refugee 
parents, do not ask about the curriculum 
or the instructional schemes the teachers 
use. Parents tend to be more concerned 
about the grades and behaviors of their 
children than what or how they are learn- 
ing. I n some cultures, receiving good grades 
means every thi ng to students, thei r fami- 
lies, and their parents. For the most part, 
parents trust teachers and highly respect 
them as authority figures. 

Flowever, for far too many children, 
having good grades does not mean that 
students know how to read and write 
or that they have mastered any content 
knowledge or academic skills needed for 
success. This academic deficiency is due 
to a hidden curriculum that parents need 
to be aware of if their children are to suc- 
ceed in school academically. Parents should 
keep in mind that academic grades must 
reflect the quality of education that their 
children received; otherwise, receiving 
good grades is part of the covert social 
promotion used by schools that will inhibit 
minority students' academic potential in 
the future. 


Sheltered Instruction 
Isa Curricular By-Product 

The hidden curriculum is an under- 
lying agenda that affects students of low 
socioeconomic status, particularly lan- 
guage-mi nori ty students. 1 1 i s based on the 
attitude that non-English-speaking stu- 
dents are not capabi e of the same academi c 
achievement as native speakers. English 
language learners (ELLs)— students 
whose first language is not English— are 
classified as either limited-English-pro- 
ficient (LEP) or fluent-English-proficient 
(FEP). LEP students are generally placed 
in bilingual classrooms and FEP students 
in regular courses of studies. 

The 1974 case of Lau v. Nicholas es- 
tablished the premise that public schools 
should give non-native students extra 
assistance to help them excel in school. 
But the court did not specify what public 
schools should do to help English language 
learners excel academically. Publicschools, 
faced with the challenge of teaching ELL 
students, developed the LEP curricula. 

Today's LEP curricula conform to legal 
mandates, but the implementation of cur- 
ricular programs is somewhat capricious. 
Proposition 227, "English Only Instruc- 
tion," has neither proved or disproved 
English proficiency of ELL students, nor 
has there been a development of methods 
and sensible programs to assist teachers 
in teaching English to ELL students to 
narrow the gap. 

The result is that minority students 
too often are taught low content and given 
materials that do not meet state standards 
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for content knowledge. Many LE P students 
are not at grade I evel , based on the track- 
ing scales used by school districts, and 
score poorly on the academic performance 
index. The academic performance index 
scores of E LL students are in the bottom 
quartilein all tested areas. 

Moreoften than not.thecurriculumfor 
ELL students i s watered downinthepublic 
schools. ELL students are not being taught 
the same ways as others wi th the same cu r- 
riculum.Teachers teach biiinguai students 
survival and social skills, drilling them on 
I ess i mportant academi c tasks that are not 
related to the operational curricula. 

The grades in bilingual classrooms 
are therefore not indicative of the same 
academic quality as the grades in regular 
dassrooms. Even if the curricula in bilingual 
d asses are si mi I ar to the cu rri cu I a i n regu I ar 
d asses, the academi c qual i ty of the i nstruc- 
tion is usually different. For instance, LEP 
students are graded well if they can read, 
but other students must demonstrate that 
they comprehend what they read. There is 
a difference between reading comprehen- 
sion and the ability to read. ELL students' 
grades do not reflect the inferior quality of 
the academi cs they recei ve. 

The inferior quality of ELL education 
is compounded by the fact that the hidden 
curriculum is present in the hi ring process. 
Schools with high minority populations 
tend to hi re I ess qual i fied teachers to teach 
the students who are less proficient in 
E ngl ish. The i nstructi onal approaches may 
be the same as for other students, but the 
content is lower and the quality of educa- 
tion is poorer, using content-compatibility 
rather than content-obligatory. 

Many public schools do not seem to 
be bothered that some students receive 
a poor education in their institutions. 
For instance, school districts with a large 
number of ELLs tend to use temporary 
grants to hire teachers who are only 
pink-slipped to fill the classrooms where 
most minority students are enrol led. This 
is because the hidden curriculum trains 
these students to fill the lower positions 
in the social order. They are not expected 
to pursue higher education or to aspire to 
high-payi ng professions. Some schools are 
satisfied if second-language students sim- 
ply meet the minimum requirements for 
graduation. The academic future of these 
students i s not bei ng consi dered, si nee they 
are perceived to be non-college bound. 

To overcome the challenge, a number 
of ELLs have to ignore their bilingual 
designation and related academic prob- 
lems and go straight to regular courses 
of studies. Some sink and others swim. A 
few good students survive the submersion 


process, sometimes called the saturation 
model, which immerses them in a regular 
course of studies without providing pri- 
mary-l angu age assi stance. To do th i s, these 
students must start nearly their entire 
education all over. It is a difficult process, 
but it is often worthwhile. The majority, 
however, are stuck i n hi I i ngual classes for 
thei r enti re school experi ence, whi ch often 
is longer than expected. 

The Results of Academic 

Inadequacy Are Looming 

Posner (1995) noted that "the hidden 
curriculum . . . may have a deeper and more 
durable impact on students than either 
the official or the operational curriculum" 
(p.11-12). The hidden curricul um that sets 
I anguage-mi nori ty students apart from oth- 
ers i mpedes thei r education and I i mits thei r 
potential. The content of their language 
cu rri cu I u m consi sts of basi c commu ni cati on 
needed only for survival; it does not include 
the language development needed for 
academic tasks. LEP students are given an 
impoverished curriculum and improvised 
instruction. Segregation in publiceducation 
was outlawed in 1954; however, unequal 
forms of instruction have created a legal 
form of segregation that minority children 
are fad ng each and every day. 

Predictably, many ELL students fail 
in school. Passing the Fligh School Exit 
Exam is extremely difficult; in some cases, 
it is impossible. Recent data indicate that 
the dropout rates for minority students 
are three times higher than for other stu- 
dents in the public schools. Most minority 
dropouts are teenage girls. Many juvenile 
offenders are minority males who do 
poorly in school. Furthermore, those who 
do complete high school are inadequately 
prepared for higher education. 

There are different factors associated 
with failure in school; however, accord- 
ing to the Education Trust-West report, 
the Center for the Future of Teaching 
and Learning found that students in the 
poorest schools are twice as likely to have 
teachers who aren't prepared as students 
in affluent schools. Moreover, the report 
also pointed out that students in schools 
with the highest number of minority stu- 
dents are five times more likely to have 
unprepared teachers. 

As a result, academically, a student 
cannot apply to the University of Califor- 
nia system with a GPA lower than 3.0. For 
the California State University system, a 
student's high-school GPA must beat least 
2.5. Only the top 10%of minority students, 
including those classified as LEP and bi- 
lingual, are able to enter top-quality and 


accredited universities each year. Even if 
they were admi tted, a I arge nu mber of these 
students are required to enrol I in remedia- 
tion courses (math and Engl ish) to improve 
their academic ski I Is in those subjects. 

The remaining students may go to 
two-year colleges or vocational schools or 
get low paying jobs. The majority of bilin- 
gual students who attempt higher educa- 
tion will pursue it in community colleges. 
Even there, statistics indicate, they areat 
greater risk of dropping out of college. 

The number of under-prepared stu- 
dents will increase dramatically in the 
next decade if nothing is done at the high 
school and elementary levels to improve 
the quality of instruction. For instance, 
ELL students are now struggling to pass 
the high school exit exam; meanwhilethey 
also need to score high enough on the SAT 
to qual i fy for col I ege admi ssi on . To overcome 
this requirement is not easy for many of 
them becausethey were not taught i n thei r 
cl asses to master what wi 1 1 be on such tests. 
Some are being excluded from graduation 
becausethey failed the exit exam not only 
once, but three or more ti mes. 

Keep in mind the fact that by the year 
2020 jobs will require yet more education 
and higher degrees. This trend will tend 
to keep the minority and bilingual popu- 
lation out of the mainstream of American 
lifeif they are not provided quality educa- 
ti onal curri cul a today. The I i mi tati ons that 
schools are placing on LEP and bilingual 
students will negatively impact their em- 
ployment and earnings potential, and most 
i mportanti y col I ege admi ssi on. I f nothi ng i s 
done to change the status quote, the hi dden 
curriculum will be the hidden destiny for 
these students. 

Why Academic Problems Persist 
between Parents and Children 

Parents often do not become aware of 
their children's deficiencies until too late, 
when the probi ems have become nearl y i m- 
possibletocorrect. Bilingual parents, even 
when payi ng cl ose attenti on to the grades 
their children receive, generally find out 
only when their children reach junior high 
school and high school that they cannot 
read, write, speak, or understand English 
sufficiently to do well in school. 

These children's verbal skills may in 
some cases be so I i mited that they cannot 
interpret simple statements in English 
for their parents. Moreover, their written 
ability is often so poor that they have no 
chance to enter, much less succeed, in 
college. Some teachers refer them to as 
shoddy English writers. 

Should parents blame the victims or 
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the system? In most cases, children are 
being blamed for not learning enough. But 
the reality is that quality education is not 
being delivered to them in class. 

However, the parents assume the 
students are responsible for the problem. 
They accuse their children of being lazy 
and dishonoring their parents with their 
failing grades, poor attendance, language 
deficiencies, and presumed learning dis- 
abilities. Some parents do not understand 
how their children could go from being 
straight 'A" students in elementary school 
to "bad children" whose academic records 
changed overnight when they entered 
junior or senior high school. 

The children cannot explain to their 
parents why they receive lowered or 
bad grades and why they cannot deal 
with homework or tests as they proceed 
through their education. Parents do not 
comprehend the problems associated with 
student learning, curricula, and grading 
systems because previously they have been 
told that their children are doing fine in 
class. Many parents themselves lack an 
academic background and a knowledge of 
educational institutions. 

Some parents assumetheir children's 
school problems are related to gang af- 
filiation and peer pressure. Others think 
their children are just playing games 
with them, not paying attention in class 
or taking an interest in school. I nevitably, 
tensions build between parents and chil- 
dren over the subject of academic grades 
and success in school. 

Many bilingual parents come from 
cu I tu res i n wh i ch teachers recei ve the same 
respect as ci vi c I eaders and d ergymen .These 
parents carry that mindset to this country, 
respecting school teachers and administra- 
tors as authority figures. They trust that 
teachers have great expertise, enabling 
them to educate their children to become 
productive citizens. They do not know the 
difference between substitute teachers and 
regular classroom teachers, nor can they 
tell when teachers have proper credentials. 
These parents do not understand academic 
standards. For many, the title teacher is re- 
vered. This belief system helps explain how 
bilingual children can continuetobe treated 
inequitably by the educational system. 

Some of these respected teachers tell 
parents that the results of standardized 
tests do not predict or indicate potential 
success or I ack of success i n students. They 
tel I parents not to be concerned about test 
outcomes because such tests mean nothing 
to the teachers or the students. I n fact, this 
is not true. Schools often hide the impor- 
tance of test results from parents. 

ELL students have few advocates in 


the public schools. Their teachers do not 
think that such students will benefit from 
more instruction and attention. Their 
parents do not realize that they are fall- 
ing farther behind every day because of 
the kind of education they receive each 
of those day. Parents do not know how to 
ask or advocate for equity of education for 
their children even as those students are 
drowning in school. 

Schools encourage parents to be in- 
volved in their children's education, but 
many biiingual parents fear being mis- 
understood and therefore do not express 
their concerns if they have any. Some 
schools also label and seek to ignore vocal 
parents who fight for equity and equality. 
As a result, especially for parents, no one 
seems to recognize the harm done to ELL 
students by their inferior education until 
the "graduates" have a difficult time find- 
ing employment. 

The Limited En^ish Pixyficient 

Label Limits Minority Students' 
Academic Potential 

The academic labels of ELL, LEP, 
and FEP are what permit the hidden cur- 
riculum to remain in place. Too often, the 
true purpose of the labels and thebilingual 
programs is not to help students academi- 
cally, but rather to classify and track such 
students at the lower end of the academic 
program. The purpose is also to maintain 
these programs because they bring in gov- 
ernment financing. Some schools use the 
fact that they have bilingual problems to 
request categorical funds. 

As students progress from LEP toFEP 
status, thefunding is reduced. Thus school 
administrators have a financial interest 
in keeping students designated as lim- 
ited-English proficient as long as possible 
before allowing such students to prove 
they arecapableand proficient in English 
academically. This requirement leaves 
many high school graduates classified as 
LEP even though their overall GPAs are 
4.0. Schools are supposed to hel p students, 
but too often LEP students are bei ng used 
to help schools. 

Public schools now are applying the 
SAT9 (CAT6) scores in moving students 
from L E P to F E P status. The use of these 
test scores is a hurdlethat many bilingual 
students cannot overcome. I n order to be 
redesignated from LEP to FEP, a student 
has to score at or above the 36th percentile 
on the SAT9 in all tested areas: language 
arts, reading, and math. If students meet 
all other requirements but their SAT 9 
scores are too I ow, they remai n i n the L E P 
designation regardless of their academic 


achievement. This means that they must 
continue in the bilingual program with 
its inferior content, taking ELD or ESL 
classes in addition to the normal load. 

The fact is that using test scores to 
maintain LEP designations is a way of 
trapping students in low-quality courses 
i n order for the school s to obtai n state and 
federal monies. 

The situation must be changed before 
the deprivation of education becomesa life- 
time di sabi I ity. L E P students carry I earni ng 
deficiencies throughout the entire span of 
their education and beyond. The hidden 
curriculum prejudges them and categorizes 
them as not as competent as thei r peers 
from the dominant culture. Schools too 
often tend to think of LEP students and 
their parents as illiterate individuals who 
deserve only limited opportunities. 

In addition, ELL students have been 
discriminated against unconsciously be- 
cause of their dialect, culture, and poor 
second-1 anguage ski 1 1 s that appear to col or 
their learning and comprehension in the 
classroom. LEP students suffer not only 
from cultural biases, but also from the 
cultural aspects of the classroom and stan- 
dardized tests that are used to place and 
assess them in the educational system. 

The Biases in Tests Are Harmful 
and Provide Inaccurate Measures 
of Student Learning 

As Simmons (1991) has observed, I Q 
tests and other tests often are culturally 
and economically biased. Some standard- 
ized language tests, for example, contain 
questions that are confusing to students 
whose first language is not English. Use 
of double negatives such as "none" of the 
fol I owi ng are true "except" or "al I are fal se, 
except" make it difficult for LE P students 
to answer the question actually being 
asked. Some LEP students have not been 
exposed to such questi ons i n bi I i ngual cl ass 
or they have not learned the grammatical 
meanings of the constructions. 

The wording and contexts in which 
the questions are asked can be unfamil- 
iar even to bilingual students who speak 
good or fluent English but lack test-taking 
experience. Generally, standardized tests 
use constructions and vocabularies that 
are not taught in ESL or ELD classrooms. 
Some LEP students may not be able to 
identify the meanings because they have 
not heard the words before. 

Hoover & Taylor (1992) noted that 
about 34% of standardized language tests 
have language biases. This means that 
tests are based on the dominant cultural 
valuesystem, which is different from that 
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of many if not most minority students. 
Moreover, instruments used to measure 
ELL students do not truly assess the aca- 
demic skills, nor the oral and social skills 
needed for survival. 

Some testing and assessment instru- 
ments are obsolete, unreliable, and in most 
part, invalid. As a matter of fact, theresults 
do not pertai n to the needs of the E L L stu- 
dents at all; however, schools use them as 
data to track students for growth. I n many 
cases, schools do not follow through to per- 
form the subsequeni assessment or tests as 
required by law, thus leaving these students 
in the ditch to fend for themselves. 

The Negro Educational Reviei/v (1987) 
pointed out that standardized tests are 
developed by groups of educators and 
community members. About 80% of these 
developers are White, 4%areBlack, l%is 
Asian, 4% are Hispanic, and the rest are 
from various other ethnic groups. Nearly 
100%haveat least a high school education, 
about 77% have college degrees, and 90% 
have graduate degrees or some educational 
experience beyond the bachelor's degree. 

Thus, standardized test developers 
may well have no cultural understanding 
of many of the students whose abilities 
they aremeasuring.Thetest makers have 
absolutely nothi ng i n common with a large 
portion of the test takers. This has caused 
serious concern about insensitivity in 
standardized testing. As I recall, a public 
outcry in 1994 called for the suspension 
of the CLASS testing due to cultural and 
language insensitivity. 

The earliest tests designed for edu- 
cational purposes were developed in the 
1920s. These tests weredeveloped with the 
support of educators and business corpo- 
rations on the basis of the military alpha 
tests. The alpha tests measured values, 
morality, and job ski Ms rather than general 
knowledge or academic skills. The tests 
were largely used for disciplinary purposes 
and social skillsdrills.They had very little 
to do with language development. These 
tests are not relevant to educational pur- 
poses. The content of the tests is racially, 
socially, and economically biased. 

Most standardized tests reflect only 
one culture: the Anglo-Saxon or European 
culture. Test questions contain language 
or make assumptions that are totaliy 
foreign to the cultures of many students. 
For instance, a test might ask students to 
identify the action of a man in a picture, a 
man wearing a suit. 

Different cuitural experiences will 
elicit different answers. A middle-class 
White student may say, 'This man i s goi ng 
towork."Another student, whose male role 
model does not wear a suit for work, may 


respond, 'The main is going to church." A 
picture of a high-rise building might be 
identified by some students as an office 
building and by others as a home. Stu- 
dents in rural areas may think that train 
tracks are for transportation of machinery 
and equipment whereas students in inner 
cities may think that train tracks are for 
transportation of people. Furthermore, if 
ELL students are asked to answer this 
question: House is made of what? The 
possible answers are: A. wood, B. steel, C. 
adobe, D. cement, or E . All the above. 

The answers students give on tests 
are based on their cultural experiences. 
Students of different cultures have differ- 
ent experiences. Some researchers have 
fou nd that students whose nati ve I anguage 
is not standard Engiish do not have prob- 
lems comprehending materials written in 
standard English when the curriculum 
in the classrooms reflects the students' 
experiences and the tests are sensitive to 
the students' cultural backgrounds. Un- 
fortunately, this is often not the case with 
standardized testing. 

TUeNegroEducational Re/iew (1992) 
cited studies that showed that groups 
that are dominant in vernacular Black 
English scored significantly higher on 
academi c assessment tests when they were 
tested on materials relevanttothe cultural 
backgrounds of Blacks. This shows that 
equality in language testing is essential 
for accurate measurement of the academic 
abilities of minority students. The tests 
need to consider the cultural differences 
and academic backgrounds of students in 
order to accurately measure knowledge. 

TUeNegroEducational Re/iew (1992) 
also found discrimination against Blacks in 
sixof seven I anguage tests, discrimination 
agai nst Lati nos i n two, and di scri mi nation 
agai nst Southerners i n two. M any students 
are being tested with materials that are 
obsolete. The norm-references of the stan- 
dardized language tests being used to as- 
sess bilingual students, especially refugee 
children, have no cultural or language 
values that are relevant to the students. 

Hispanic and refugee children arebe- 
i ng tested for I anguage profici ency si mpl y 
because they speak languages other than 
English at home. The criteria references 
can be interpreted in many ways. This 
means that students are bei ng taught one 
way and tested in other ways. Too many 
schools seem not to want to deal with 
bilingual students' academic challenges, 
but to merely continue to give them a poor 
education. 

Occasionally, LEP students are ex- 
cl uded from taki ng standard! zed language 
tests because they are presumed by school 


personnel to be not proficient in English. 
Also, school administrators are often afraid 
that the iower scores of ELL students on 
standardized tests wili hurt the school's 
claim to academic excel lence. For this rea- 
son, school s find ways to exempt many LEP 
students from taki ng the tests. School s are 
moreconcerned about thetest results than 
the student learning and experience. 

The hidden curriculum decides what 
is best for schools rather than what is best 
for students. Most parents are not fully 
informed of the reasons schools want to 
exclude or exempt their children from tak- 
i ng tests. I n some cases, school s cl ai m that 
high stakes tests are not relevant to E LL 
students' academic needs and they do not 
have to take the tests. I n fact, schools pre- 
determine that these students wiil score 
low, which wiii affect the overali scores of 
all students. 

When students are excluded from 
taking the tests, they are housed in the 
cafeteria or some other specified room for 
non-academi c act! vi ti es, I i ke watchi ng Wal t 
Disney movies, playing games, or complet- 
ing their homework assignments. When 
parents confront school administrators 
for expl anati ons, the response i s that thei r 
hands are ti ed and they are onl y fol I owi ng 
orders from above. 

The Cultural Mismatch 

Continues To Stall Learning 

Hoover and Taylor (1992) observed 
that schools implement curricula and 
reach conclusions without any regard to 
students' culture and language. Society 
determines the "correct" language and 
culture. In the United States, English is 
the accepted language. In some states, 
English isthe official language, and Cali- 
fornia i s one of these states. H owever, there 
is no specific English-speaking culture. 
The melting pot concept that all cultures 
should assimilate into the English-speak- 
ing culture has not worked. 

Today pluralism appears to be the 
accepted vision for our diverse society. 
People are not expected to assimilate, but 
to enrich others with their own style of 
speech, learning, thinking, and talking. 
Thus today's American culture is a hodge- 
podge of many cultures, traditions, and 
value systems. 

Minority children, especially ELL chil- 
dren, have difficulty understanding what 
the majority culture is. Public schools are 
not allowed to teach cultural or religious 
values to students. Schoolteachers may 
have beliefs and backgrounds different 
from those of the majority, but they can 
express their views only implicitly, not 
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explicitly. For instance, I have heard of 
workshops that teach Caucasians about 
other races and cultures. 

But I have not seen meetings or 
workshops that teach other races about 
European culture and traditions. I have 
not seen school teachers teach the values 
of the dominant culture to their students. 
People in the U.S. are taught about many 
cultures, but they are not taught about the 
English-speaking culture. Many LEP stu- 
dents do not have opportunity to learn the 
acceptable culture and languagein school 
because the system fails to mainstream 
them from L E P to F E P. They are expected 
to conform to a culture and a language 
from which they are kept isolated. 

I know from personal experience that 
going through the public school system is 
a difficult chal I enge for students, especial I y 
ELLs, whose culture is different from that 
of the majority. They have to deal with two 
cultures and two languages at the same 
time. But the larger part oftheir school day 
is spent in their native culture. In bilingual 
and dual immersion programs, children use 
the! r nati ve I anguage about 80% of the ti me 
and E ngl i sh onl y 20% of the ti me. 

Although the educational goal for E LL 
students I s to master the I ntr I cate E ngl i sh 
language in order to become proficient 
academically, the information is not being 
provided to parents so they can make an 
informed decision for their children. For in- 
stance, research shows that it will take 4-7 
years for a non-nati ve chi I d to academi cal I y 
master English or to become proficient 
in English. On the other hand, research 
also indicates that being proficient in a 
language is not a sufficient condition for 
academic achievement, which means that 
every child hastolearn howtoread, write, 
and speak English. 

Sometimes ELLs have services that 
help them. Flowever, the primary crite- 
rion schools use to determine the level 
of academic support services that will be 
provided to LEP students is perceived 
ability. And the hidden curriculum has 
already determined that the academic 
ability of a LEP student is beiow that of 
other students. 

The hidden curriculum is designed to 
take students who speak languages other 
than Standard American English and force 
them to abandon the! r styl e of speech and 
learning and conform to the "correct" lan- 
guage and culture. This curriculum does 
not recognize the value of having two cul- 
tures and two languages. Simmons (1991) 
recognized that trying to change people's 
lives in this coercive way creates a moral 
dilemma. Students come to school with 
speech and learning patterns taught to 


them from birth. The style of speech and 
usageof grammar in their nativelanguage 
issomethingstudentsidentify with amd it 
defines who they are. Schooi s do not real I ze 
that changing people's speech and learning 
style changes their cultural and personal 
identity. 


Teacher Perceptions 
and Belief Systems 

Do Matter in the Classroom 

Thehidden curriculum pegs students 
who speak languages other than English 
as having lower intelligence (IQ) and as 
less likely to achieve in school. Kossak 
(1990) pointed out that teachers tend to 
assign lower grades to students who speak 
languages other than Standard American 
E ngl i sh . She al so menti on ed that teachers 
tend to respond more positively to higher 
achieving students, attractive students, 
female students, conforming students, 
and front-row students than students in 
minority groups who speak their native 
languages and sit in the back row. 

The percepti ons teachers hoi d of the! r 
students influence the students' behav- 
iors, their academic development, and the 
outcomes of their tests. In 1991, a study 
conducted by theCalifornia Department of 
Teacher Education asked 52 second-grade 
teachers to I i sten to tapes of chi Idren who 
spoke Standard American English and 
minority dialects. Nearly all of the teach- 
ers who participated in the study were 
monolingual teachers, presumably White. 
They considered most of the students with 
minority dialects to be slow learners with 
low I Qsand low reading scores. Their con- 
clusions were based solely on listening to 
audiotapes. 

Later, a similar study was conducted 
with minority teachers. These teachers 
rated the students with minority dialects 
significantly higher than the monolingual 
teachers did. The logical conclusion from 
these two studies is that White teachers 
are often biased against minority students 
with cultures and languages different from 
thei r own .These studi es demonstrate that 
students are sometimes labeled solely on 
the basis of their cultures or languages. 
Many minority students are destined to 
perform according to the low expecta- 
tions of their teachers and thus become 
functionally illiterate aduits because they 
are depri v^ of the opportunity to receive 
quaiity instruction. 

The way teachers treat low achievers, 
students with language barriers or learn- 
ing difficuities, and students who require 
extra assistance in the classroom has sig- 
nificant impact on student learning. Good 


and Brophy (2000, cited in Ryan & Cooper, 
2001) listed 20 treatments schooi teachers 
often use for low achievers. These treat- 
ments are often pervasive, negative, and 
academically biased. They are as follows: 

1. Wait and givea littletime for "lows" 
to answer a question. 

2. Do not give clues or hints or allow 
lows the opportunity to respond. 

3. Reward lows' inappropriate behav- 
iors and incorrect answers. 

4. Criticize lows for failure. 

5. Praise lows for success less fre- 
quently. 

6. Give less response and less public 
feedback to lows. 

7. Pay less attention to and/or inter- 
act less with lows. 

8. Call less on lowstoget involved or 
participate. 

9. Seat lows farther away from the 
teacher. 

10. Demand less from lows. 

11. Givelows more privatethan pub- 
lic interactions. 

12. Closely monitor lows in class. 

13. Give more structured activities 
to lows. 

14. Do not gi ve I ows the benefit of the 
doubt i n borderl i ne cases. 

15. Give lows less friendly interac- 
tions, smiles, and support. 

16. Give lows shorter and less infor- 
mative feedback. 

17. Make less eye contact with lows 
and respond less attentively to them. 

18. Use less effective lessons and 
lower time-consuming instructional 
methods for lows. 

19. Show less acceptance of lows 
and use their ideas and input less 
frequently. 

20. U se i mpoveri shed and i mprovi sed 
curricula for lows. 

After conducting observations of 
many cl assrooms, researchers have con- 
cluded that teachers behave differently 
toward low and high achieving students, 
but they are not certain why. No doubt 
these treatments are reiated to the im- 
plicit curriculum that teachers use in the 
classroom. 
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Schools Should Offer Students 
the Ri^t Tools Needed 
for Academic Success 

A California statewide study in 2005 
by the Education Trust-West found that 
poor minority students get newer and less 
experienced teachers, and school districts 
assign the newest, lowest-paid teachers 
to the neediest chiidren. These inequities 
in education contribute to the academic 
achievement gap between affluent schools 
located in upper-middle class neighbor- 
hoods and poor schools located in inner-city 
neighborhoods. 

The No Child Left Behind Act of 
2001(NCLB) gives an educational model 
that benefits only those whoareatthe top of 
the academic scales. The goal of the N CL B 
act is to make sure that all students have 
passing scores by 2014. It requires testing 
and assessment of all students without 
considering the special needs of any. This 
act does not gi ve school s the tool s ne^ed to 
educate children. Moreover, it fails to fund 
school s' efforts to fi nd effect! ve resou rces for 
teaching and testing students. 

As many pubiic schools have pro- 
claimed, funding has gone from bad to 
worse. As some experts put it, schools un- 
dertheNCLBareonly"tamingthe beast," 
leaving many students untaught. Public 
schools are setting their priorities and 
programs accord! ng to not onlytest-driven 
curricula and research, but also to political 
i nterests and pol itici ans who know so I ittle 
about educating children. 

Furthermore, in California, Senate 
Bill 2042 isan education policy to revamp 
K-12 programs and teacher preparation 
programs to improve public education; 
however, yet this legislation has left ELL 
students untouched and in limbo,with 
no specific plan to address their special 
needs. 

To help second-language learners 
become successful in both languages and 
cultures, the schools have to give them 
the right tools from the start, tools that 
St i mu I ate them academi cally.Teachersand 
admi ni strators must encourage and accept 
the help of the parents of their bilingual 
students.They must explain clearly to par- 
ents what is happening with their children 
i n the cl assroom and not put them off with 
blurred excuses. 

The curriculum should bridge the 
knowledge and experiences students have 
with the knowledge and experiences they 
need to acquire. The tactics currently 
used by schools that often denigrate non- 
European cultures negatively impact the 
students' pride in both cuitures. If schools 
actively promote the learning of both cul- 


tures and languages, students would have 
the confidence to build academic ski I Is and 
the motivation to become successful and 
productive members of both communities. 
C hi I dren need to grow i n both thei r pri mary 
cultureas well asthecultureof theland in 
which they live. Otherwise, they will revert 
to the ghettos, to repeat the cycle of illit- 
eracy and living an underclass lifestyle. 

Oneway to help students grow in both 
cultures is to develop cultural enrichment 
curricula within the instructional program, 
curricula that teach both minority and 
dominant cultures. Saturating ELL stu- 
dents in their new culture and language 
will enable them to become fluent in both 
more quickly. Bilingual curricula should 
not be legislatively prohibited, as it is now; 
this curent view sees biiingual education 
asalegal mechanismfor segregating LEP 
and bilingual students, effectively depriv- 
ing them of equality of education and op- 
portunity. The elimination of segregation 
based on cultural and languagedifferences 
will go far in reducing prejudice. 

Eliminating societal prejudice is not 
easy. The presumpti on of the su peri ori ty of 
thedominant language and culture is diffi- 
culttochange. But if cultureand language 
differences are accommodated in class- 
rooms, the change may slowly trickle up 
to the society at large. The simplest place 
tostart is with the elimination of barriers 
to language I earning. The Equal Education 
Act of 1974 prohi hi ted states from deny! ng 
educational opportunity by fai ! i ng to take 
appropriate action to overcome language 
barriers that impede equal participation 
in instructional programs (Kossak, 1990, 
p. 617). Kossak recommends that educa- 
tors help students use both their primary 
language and their second language in 
order to mitigate language biases in soci- 
ety. A practical waytodothisistocombine 
oral skills with language experiences and 
phonics skills with a strong emphasis on 
vocabularies and word meanings. 

The biases in language testing must 
also be eliminated. The Bell Curve or 
Normal Curve should beused with careful 
considerations; otherwise, it predestines 
the results to mislead parents about ELL 
students and will increase the academic 
gap if schools continue to apply it as ma- 
nipulative form of data to skew student 
learning based on race, perceived ability, 
and social class. 

New tests should be developed that 
consider the cultural and socioeconomic 
understandings of the students being 
tested, the academics that are taught in 
the classroom, and the life experiences of 
the students. I n addition, most tests focus 
on retention of information through reci- 


tation, memorization, and regurgitation. 
I nstead, tests should assess acquisition of 
new knowledge and skills through com- 
prehension, application, cognitive develop- 
ment, and implication. Bilingual students 
are subjected to tests that do not measure 
any of these academic skills. 

Academic progress would be greatly 
enhanced by the intentional teaching of 
theAmerican cultureThis nation has core 
values such as liberty, equaiity, justice, and 
individual rights, but how many new citi- 
zens learn thesethings? I know that schools 
cannot adopt and teach a particular belief 
system, but they can teach children that 
certain principles have historically guided 
behavior and pubiic life in this country. 

I realizethis is very controversial, and 
I am not suggesting that educators attempt 
to impose any specific values on their stu- 
dents or change what those students and 
thei r fami ! i es al ready bel i eve. F rom school s 
in different countries I have learned that 
what is practiced at home stays at home 
and what is learned in school can broaden 
a child's understanding and lead to a bet- 
ter and fuller life both at home and in the 
larger community. 

The educational system of this coun- 
try was created on the basic democratic 
principle of equal opportunity. From those 
original directions set byAmerica's found- 
ing fathers, this nation has developed the 
bel i ef that every chi I d, whether poor or ri ch 
and regardless of race, color, creed, gender, 
or national origin, should have equal op- 
portunity to the same public education. 

Over the past two centuri es, the peopi e 
of this great nation have battled over the 
right to universal access to schooling and 
the definition of equal access. For the next 
century, the people will continue to fight 
for universal quality of schooling for all 
children. I n order for that ultimatedream 
to be realized, schools must recognize and 
renounce the hidden curriculum that rel- 
egates minority students to a minimum 
education at best. 

Our educational leaders must put in 
its place a belief, a policy, and practical 
tools that agree with our founding docu- 
ments; "All men [sic] are created equal "and 
therefore have equal rights. In America, 
one of those rights is a quality education 
for all— equal opportunity, equal access, 
and equality of instruction. 
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